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FROM THE VERMONT PATRIOT, 

Although the following little tale may appa- 
rently carry with it mueh of the air of fiction, 
yetitis all substantially correct, and but the 
bare recital of events that have actually trans 
pired. 

Near the close of the last century capt. Sa 
native of New England, who, at an early age, 
was entrusted with the conmand of a merean- 
tile vessel, made a voyage to one of the West 
India Islands. Having reached his aestined 
port. disposed of his cargo, and made the neces- 
sary preparations for bis retarn, one day as he 
was Walking the streets of the large and flourish. 
ing port at whieh his vessel was anchored, he 
observed a well dressed female walking near 
him,ard inthe same direction. Struck with 
her beauty and her prepossessing and dignified 
demeanor, capt. S. politely inquired whether 
she might be walking far in his direction. ac 
quainting her at the same time with the house 
of his lodgings, to which be was then repairing 
She assured him she was going directly to the 
same house he had mentioned) Capt. S then 
proffered his services in conveying a basket of 
considerable size which she carried in her hand. 
She thanked him in a soft and tremulous tone 
of voice, and timidly delivered him the basket 
Capt. S. took the little burden from her hand 
wholly unconscious of what it contained, and 
little dreaming what te his future life would be 
the consequences of the action of that moment. 
He observed, however, as he took the basket, 
that there was a singular hesitation in her man- 
ner, and that her cheeks were crimsoned by a 
deep blush ; but imputing it to no other cause 
than maiden timidity, he walked on in silence 
The lady soon remarked that she must make a 
eall at the house then at hand for a few mo 
ménis,and,if he would convey the basket to his 
lodgings, she would soon be there totake charge 
of itherself And throwing an anxious look on 
eapt. S. and his charge, she immediately disap- 
peared, Cauapt. S. proceeded to his boarding 
house and denosited the basket in the hall. He 
seated himself at the dinner table, and jovially 
related his adventure with the fair unknown. 
His host, better acquainted with the manners 
of the town, and the impositions which some- 
times had been played off on strangers, smiled, 
and rallied bim on the possibikty of his basket 
eoniaming something more than a dead weight, 
as he had humorously termed his burden. At 
this moment the cries of an infant were heard 
in the direction of the basket Capt S. was 
astonished and not a little chagrined at this sud- 


den proof of what his host had just suggested. 
Unmoved, however, by the laugh which was 
now turned merrily upon him, he proceeded to 
the basket and found it contained, not a dead 
weight, but a living, healthy, and handsome 
Jooking female infant. No mother appeared to 
claim or offer it protection Capt. S. although 
incensed at the trick, and highly versed with 
that credulous and horest simplicity in himself 
which bad thus rendered him the dupe of female 
artifice, was, notwithstanding, indued with too 
much philanthropy, and too much humanity of 
feeling, to suffer his charge to be neglected. He 
procured a nurse for the present ; and before he 
left the island, made ample provision for the 
future support of the child. He now returned 
home and did not visit the place till some years 
after, when he found his helpless ward had be- 
come an interesting little prattler. He soon 
became much attached to her, and no longer 


following twelve years, capt. S. frequently visit- 
ed the island, and always provided liberally for 


that regret, that drawback of feeling, which so 
viten attends the ostensive generosity of the 
penurious, snd destroys the merit of their chari- 
ties Elis heart was warmed by generous im 
paises, and required not the aid of arithmetical 
calenietion to measure the bounds of its munifi 
cence. He always manifested towards her the 
affection and tenderness of a parent, and took a 
parent's loterest in her welfare. She bad now 
arrived at the age of fourteen—an age, which, 


Womanhood, and more perfectly, perhaps, than 
any otfier period, opens the blossom of female 
beauty. She was esteemed as possessing an 
uncommon share of beauty and vivacity. And 
such was capt. Sos attachment, that it was gene- 
rally supposed that his was other than a parent 
al affection, and it soon beeame rumored in 
town that he was about to lead’ her to the hyme 
neal altar. Capt S. was at this time making 
preparations to return to New England. One 
day. as he stood on the wharf at which bis ves 
sel was mwuored, a billet was put into bis hands 
by a person who immediately disappeared. He 
perused, and found it a polite request of his 
attendance to dine at a house in the city, which 
was varticularized in the billet. The house and 
family who occupied it were to him perfectly 
unknown: and so singular were all the cireum 
stances attending the javitation, that he, for 
some time hesitated whether it would be expe 
dient tou acecpt it. Cartosity, however, soon 
conquered his doubts, and he resolved to attend, 
At the appointed hour he arrived at the house, 
and was ushered into an eleyant apartment by 
a lady, who called fim by ners. and introduced 
herself by the name of “Miss W. assuring him, 
at the same time, thot the cause of bis invita 
tion should be the subject of a future expl wna 
tion, Capt. S. thought he bad seen the counte- 
nance of his fair entertviner before, but he was 
unable to recall to mind when, or where, it 
might have happened , and the hour whieh suc- 
ceeded, spent in lively conversation on the lead 
ing topics of the day, brought nothing with it to 
assist his memory. or allay lis curiosity, and 





yet it brought along with it an inereasing grati 
fication, a picasing interest, which he bad never 


in that sott climate, confers all the maturity of 





| 


regretted the incident which gave him, as he | 
termed her. his adopted daughter. During the | 


the support and education of the child that was | 
thrown upon fits benevolence, without any of 


before experienced. A happy dream of uncer 
tainty, if the expression be allowed, was floating 
over his mind, and sensations were awakened 
in his bosom which he was conscious he had 
before, on some occasion or other, felt, and he 
knew that these sensations had been happy 
ones, and yet his memory was unable to identify 
them. 

Dinner was now announced, and he was soon 
seated at a table loaded with the delicacies that 
the climate afforded, served up with the utmost 
taste and elegance. ‘The hour of dinner was 
passed with the same pleasure on the part of 
capt. S.and with the same ease and sprightli 
ness on the part of his fascinating hostess. The 
company soon withdrew, and left capt. S. and 
the lady, alone. And now, capt. S, said she. 
addressing him with a confidence which was 
inspired, perhaps, by the consciousness of the 
favorable impression which she had made—and 
now for our promised explanation, which per 
mit me to commence by inquiring how fares 
your adopted daughter? Well, madam, very 
well, | believe, replied capt. S. somewhat sur 
prised at the question. And it is rumored, sir, 
rephed the lady, that you are about to change 
the title of father for one of a different nature 
Rumor often speaks vaguely, replied capt. $ 
still uncertain whither her remarks tended. No 
body could be better entitled to that privilege, 
sir, continued she: but what grade, alas! what 
grade,in the scale of your censures, have you 
assigned to her seemingly unnatural mother? 

Of that, madam, replied capt S. Lam but iily 
qualified to judge. Perhaps that mother might 
have usd reason to justify her conduct—and 
without knowing the erreumstances under which 
she acted. IT could never feel to condemn her, 
who, in the short moment I beheld her, awaken- 
ed so extraordinary an interest in my bosom, 
Yes. sir, rejoined the lady in melancholy and 
touching tones, that mother had reasons for her 
conduct—conduct. which she knew the world 
would, and had a right to condemn as base and 
unnatural—but think you she parted from the 
infant of her bosom without a pang ? without 
one tear of motherly affection ? Ob! could you 
have known the anguish of that moment—that 
distraction of feeling which rent her bleeding 
hosom, when she relinquished the only object ot 
her affection—the only obiect on earth for 
which she breathed a wish to live, or even endur 
ed her then hated existence, every feeling ot 
censure would have been lost in commis: ration 
for her sufferings. One year before, and all that 
the heart could wish was bers—sl! the advan 
tives that rank and opulence could confer—all 
that is splendid and dazzling in the eyes of the 
world and gives distinction in social life, was 
courting her acceptance—but her heart was 
not there—she had formed an attachment for a 
voung officer, poor indeed, but honorable, and 
whom she knew would never be recognized as 
her suiter by her prond parents, the viewed 
weelth ase the only ground of distinction in 
society, She was induced, therefore, to contract 
a el ind stine marriage The intercourse which 
followed was soon discovered—her hush 


was snatched from hfe by unexpected casu 


nad 
Its 
i , 
—herir censed peret ts would Histento no extenu 
ation—at the best, her transgression was con 
sidered unpardonable, and she was driven from 
home jn their resentment with a limited prou 


niary allowance, and told to seck protectic: 









he eould find it—she 


world a wretched 


vheve was pow thrown 
wanderer, witnout a 
friend or protector—she, who never dreamed 
that the world was ever made for aught but her 
ind happiness —she came to this city for a shel- 
ter, and remained in obseurity till that 
period which her a mother had exhaust 
ed her smal! resources—she was then e ompelled 
» forth helpless and pennyless, with. as she 


t 
on toe 


1 
here 


Lhe ide 


tog 


thought, no other alternative before her but | 
suicide or begyary—at this crisis, she met with 
you—your character was known—the thought | 
eecurred to her to tax your benevolence with | 
the charge of her offspring. Ler opinioa of you 
vas not ill founded he had the pleasure to | 
behold “ie infant child fall iato the hands of a | 

enerous benefactor. and she has had the plea 
sure too to behold his goodness and protection | 
continued to that daughter. who was. as you | 


perhaps may justly deem, so meanly thrown on 
your generosity. Such, replied capt. S. were 
never my feelings—I thought not so—and T am 
amply repaid for my protection by the 
feelings and intere; 
i protecte dd. 
the lady, 
and who now st ands re ady 


erateful 
ling society of the | wely givl 
And there is another, sir. re plied 
who is by no means ungrateful to you, 
to remunerate you 
for your benevolence to the amount of whatever 
you may be ple ased to acce pt I shall ept 
of none—as for pecuniary reward | shall ac cept 
of none, said capt. S. Should a remuneration 
of another kind be acceptable, sir, re plied she, 

perhaps you will allow me authorised to award 
it—report says you intend m: irrying the daugh 

ter: Z will give you even a greater liberty—I 
will you the choice of marrying either 
mother or daughter. Suflice it toes: iy, that long 
before this, capt. S. had discovered ‘with whom 
he was conversing. and that he was not a little 
gratified and interested in the conference. A 
few days brought him to the conclusion that he 
should accept one of these offers—the daughter 
had always looked on him asa father, and now, 

more than ever, he looked upon her as a daugh- 

ter—he was not displeased, moreover, as it 
appears, with the mother: and, on inquiry, he 
found, in addition to what had alseady 
told him, that. whatever stains had once been 
thought to sully her character, they had been 
all removed, and that her parents, though now 
dead, had forgiven and bequeathed her 


ace 


rive 


she 


a com- 


petence; on these grounds, together with his 
prepossessions in her favor, capt. Soin a few 
davs married Miss W. and, with his adopted 

iighter, set sail for New England. in one of 


the smiling villages of 


now live 


which he settled, and 
‘s with bis family in’ the 


tentment and social happiness. 


bosom of con- 


The following anecdote contains a lesson and 
example which deserve particularly to be im 
pressed at the present time :—* A scarcity neal 
ly approaching to famine prevailed in France, 
in 1741, the effect of the 17410. 
The datchess of Ventadour, who had, from her 
exemplary character, been appointed governess 
of Louis \\ 
her borrowed 


iranes, to relieve the poor. Her steward. remon- 


terrible frost in 


the infant king, 
but 


not only gave all 


revenue, besides S00 000 


strating that she passed all bounds of prudence. 


she mildly answered, * Let us vive always, and 


save the 


want, neither 


even borrow while it is necessary, to 
poor from death: We shall never 
In my 


mesitin trusting to Providence?” Lip, 


T nor my fami station there is no great 


Ver. 


T HE LADIES’, 


GARLAND. 


THE TRAVELLER. 
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plexed in our choice. 


FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

In selecting such passages as afford the most 
wworable specimens of the author's manner, we 
ind so many of equal merit, that we 


The 


are per 


following is a de- 


scription of the bright side in a picture of the 


boatmen’s life. 


4 t% 


After remarking that it is not 


strange that this mode of life should have irre 


sistible attractions for the young people who 


live on the banks of the river, be continues: 


The boats float by their dwellings on beau 


tiful spring mornings, when the verdant forest, 
the mild and delicious temper rature of the air, 


the delightful azure of 


the sky ef this country, 


the fine bottom on the one band, and the roman 


tic blatf 


stream rolling calmly down the 


broad and smooth 
forest, and float 
ently forward—all these cireum- 
stances harmonize in the excited youthful ima 
gination. ‘lhe boatmen are dancing to the vio 
lin on the deck of their boat. They scatter their 
wit among the the who come 
down to the water's to the pageant 


on the other, 


ing the boat ¢ 


on shore. 


edge 
. 


girls 


see 


pass. "The boat glides on until it disappears 
behind a point of wood. At this moment, per 
haps, the bu gle, with which all the boats are 


provided, strikes up its note in the distance 
over the water. These scenes and these notes, 
echoing from the bluffs of the beautiful Ohio, 
have a charm for the imagination, which, altho’ 
I bave heard it a thousand times repeated, and 
at all hours and in all positions. is even to me 
always new and always delightful.” 


We the 


Arcadian beauty and simplicity of the emigrant’s 


take next our author’s account of 


establishment, upon the rich lands in Ohio. 
‘In making remoter journeys from the town, 
beside the rivulets, and in the little bottoms not 
yet in cultivation, [ discerned the smoke rising 
in the woods and heard the strokes of the 
the tinkling of bells, and the baying of dogs, 
and saw the newly arrived emigr: int either rais 
ing his log cabin, or just entered into posses- 
sion. It has afforded me more pleasing reflec 
tions. a happier train of to con 
template these b vinnings of social toil in the 
wide wilderness, than, in our more cultivated 
regions, to come in view of the most sumptuous 
mansion. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
these little bottoms.upon which these emigrants, 
if | may say so, deposite their household gods 
Springs burst forth in the intervals between the 
high and low grounds. ‘The trees and shrubs 
are of the most beautiful kind. The brillant 
redbird is seen flitting among the shrubs, 
perched on a tree.seems Welcoming. in ber mel 
low notes, the emigrant to his abode. Flocks 
of p iroquets are glittering among the trees, and 
erey squerrels are from braneh = to 
branch. In the midst of these primeval scenes, 
the patient and Isborious father fixes his family. 
In a few weeks they have reared a comfortable 
eabin, and other outbuildings. Pass this place 
in two years, and you will see ex 
corn and wheat, a young and thrifty 
fruit trees of all kinds. the guarantee of present 
abundant subsistence and of future Inxury — 
Piss it in ten years, and the log buildings 


ane, 


association 


ibs 
skipping 


or. | 


tensive fields of 
yrebard, 


will 





aa in athe older coubhilee By this time the 
occupant, who came there with, perhaps, a small 
sum of money, and moderate expectations, from 
humble life, and with no more than a common 
school education, has been made, in succession, 
member of the assembly, justice of the peace, 
and finally county judge.’ 


‘T admit that the first residence among the 
trees affords the most agreeable picture to my 
mind; and that there is an inexpressible charm 
in the pastoral simplicity of those years, before 
pride and self-consequence have banished the 
repose of their Eden, and when you witness the 
first struggles of social toil with the barren luxu 
riance of nature.’ 


We close our with the 
‘ the the , a Miss . 
whose parents the author makes 


extracts history oi 


rose of prairie Jamieson, of 
affectionate 
mention in his letters. 

‘She was longa pupil i in my family. Fro 
the first of her residence with us she was an 
object of pre neral atte nlion, for she was beauti 
ful. the of the prairie, and she was at the 
niost interesting period of life; and she was gav 
| and untamed in the possession of an uncontrol! 
| ed flow of spirits. and as buoyant as the fawn 
| of her own prairie. The regulations of a reli 
| vious family 


rose 


in that region differ widely from 
When she first resided with us she was 
our rules odious, and 
as tyranny. But in the pro 
gress of her studies and of more mature ac 
quaintance, she became tranquil, satistied, and 
studious, exhibiting an affectionate submission, 
that endeared her to us all She soon became 
to me as one of my children. A conversation 
which I had with her, during that severe sick 
ness, which I have mentioned, will long be re 
membered in my family. Contrary to all! ex- 
pectations, I recovered, and had the satisfaction 
to see the pensive thoughtfulness, that had long 
been gathering on her brow, assume the form 


ours 
disposed to consider 
restrict 


as 


our tons 


of piety and religion. When we were about ti 
depart from that region for the Arkansas, her 
} parting rom my familv was affectionate and 
} solemn | crossed the Missouri with her, and 


listened with delight to her views. her resolu 
tions, and the plans which she proposed for be: 
| future life. You will believe that they we: 

} not the less interesting to me for being seasoned 
with a spirit of romance. But she laid down 
as the outline. the steady and unalterable gui 





dance of religion. The counsels which [ gave 
her. as we were passing the stream, were of 


1 and affectionate, for I expect 
ed to meet her no more,’ 

‘Why should [ refrain from giving a 
more details of this interesting young wq 
through fear that this page should tak 
form of Romance? * My mind and my m 
ry suggest in the case of this young persol 
dear to my family. far more than I shall re 

ind instead of wishing to color, T shall be ¢ 
ed to touch only. the remaining incidents othe ! 
short career. There resided in her father’s 
furnily a very respectable young man. He was 
rether silent and reserved in his manners, bat 
thinking. intelligent. and of a very different cast 
from the young men in his vicinity. Still, he 
was not exectly calculated to win the affections 
of a beautiful young woman. in whose min 
there was, perhaps, hut one obliquit ys and lp ‘ 
had been consed by the perusal of the novels o! 


course , iferna 










2 


have disappeared. The shrnhs and forest trees | the day. He was not her hero. her “ beau 
will be gone. The Arcadian aspect of humble | ideal’? We knew his worth We knew his 
and retired abundance and comfort will bh true and honorable affection, truly and honora 


given place to a brick honse. with aceompeni 


ments like those that attend the same kind of 


bly expressed. He was in a respectable em 


ployment, and looked to the very lucrative anc 
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respectable office, which he has since held in 
the country of St. Louis. Mrs. F. who knew 
the wishes of parents, labored the point with 
her, that the prospect of good sense, lidelity, 
tried affection, and honorable support, were the 
dest guarantees of happiness in the wedded state. 
It was not easy to dispel the day dreams, whic h 


she had fostered from the idle reading of the 
day. Butwith the growing influence of religion, 


there grew up also more sober and just served s 
of life and its duties, and a stronger wish to gra- 
tify her parents in the first desire of their hearts, 
She was engaged to this young man, and on my 
return with my family from Arkansas, | heard 
with great pleasure, that she was shortly to re 
ward his honorable and persevering attachment, 
with her hand. ‘The wedding day 





as fixed, 
and all was sober expectation of tranquillity and 
happiness. ‘The charming and endeared eldest 
daughter was to be fixed near the plantation of 
her father. Another square with its compart- 
ments of verdure was to be struck out of the 
brown of the heath. [envy no man, if it be 
not the father that so settles beloved children 
around him. ‘This young man, in view of his 
prospects, probably envied no man. She was 
suddenly seized with one of the terrible fevers 
of the country, which riot so fatally in a frame 
so elastic and healthful as hers. It ought to 
cheer us that we may lay hold of a resource, 
which will enable us to triumph over human 
passions and fears, over love and death. The 
sincerity of her religion was tested in this way.’ 

‘She called her lover to the bed, and took of 
him the tenderest parting. She sang with the 
family the simple, but sweet hymn, so common 
in that country, and in which she delighted 
when in health: “ The day is past and gone,’ 
&e. She bade them farewell, and closed her 
eves in peace upon all the joy ful prospects that 
were opening before her. Circumstances, not 
necessary to detail, compelled them to make her 
bridal dress her sheeed The father, the mo- 
ther, soon followed this daughter, too dearly 
loved, too deeply lamented. [ have been in 
view of this desolate habitation, but I have not 

shed to enter it. [ have felt more intensely 
than ever, as I saw these cabins again. the pa 
thetic close of the story of * Paul and Virginia.’ 


fH GARLAND. 
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Gn answer to some inquiries which have been 
magle, ¢ ing the award of a premium for the 





best original poctical scrap for the “ Garay,” we 


deem it proper to remark, that the attention of th 


editor has been for some weeks w sition nfrom the 


es entirely 


! > ms ~ r a 
subject, by circumstant 


uncontrollable 


Many piec es have been received, which will meet, 


n ashort time, with a proper consideration. 
LITERARY. 
We observe inthe Western papers the prospectus 
ef a new work about to be published in Cincinnati, 


to be entitled “Tue Western MaGazine,” by 





Vimothy Flint. The reader will have an opportu- 


nity of judging of Mr. F.’s talents, by perusing the 
extracts which we give in this number from the 
North Amer 

Another Quarterly 


issued from Philade Iphia 


an Review. 


Review is spoken of, to | 


The increase of periodical works in our country 
is a favorable indication of the mental improvement 


of its citizens 


THE LADIES ” G ARLAN De 


THE MONITOR. 


IINTS ON CONVERSATION. 
It is our wish to see the conversation of well bred 





women rescued from vapid common place, from 


fee 


unintere o tattle, from trite and hackneyed com- 


munications, from frivolous earnestness, from fuls« 


si nsibitity, | from a warm interest about things of no 
moment ; and an indifference to topics the most 
important ; from a cold vanity, from the overflow- 
and from all the facti- 
tzous manners of artificial intercourse. 





ings of an engaging flattery, 





Wedo wish 
to see the time passed in polished and intelligent 
ciety, considered among the beneficial as well as 
nt portions of our existence, and not con- 
signed over, as ittoo frequently is, to premeditated 
trifling, or systematic ungecttabsles ress. Letus not, 
however, be misunderstood ; it is not meant to pre- 
scribe that women should affect to talk on lofty sub- 
jects, so much as to suggest that they should not 
bring good sense, simplicity, and precision, into 
those common subjects, of which, after all, both the 
business and conversation of mankind is in a great 
measure made up. 

t is too well known how much the dread of im- 
puted pedantry keeps off any thing that verges to- 
wards learned, and the terror of enntalontimsletin 
staves off any thing that approaches to serious con- 
versation, so that the two topics which peculiarly 
distinguish us, as rational and immortal beings, are 
by general consent in a good degree banished from 
the society of rational and immortal creatures. But 
we might almost as consistently give up the com- 
forts of fire because a few persons bave been burnt, 

nd the benefit of water because some others have 
eran drowned, as relinquish the enjoymeat of in- 
tellectual, and the blessings of religious intercourse, 
because the learned world has sometimes been in- 
fested with pedants, and the religious world with 
fanatics. 

Ladies commonly bring into good company, 
minds already too much relaxed by petty pursuits, 


} 


rather than overstrained by intense application ; the 


litleness of the employments in which they are 


usually engaged, dees not so exhaust their spirits 
; Ge a RR gr a ee ee ee 
as to Make tiem stand in peed Of tiat reiaXation 


from company, which severe application or over- 
whelming business makes requisite for studious or 
public men. The due consideration of this circum- 


stance might serve to bring the sexes more nearly 


on alevel in society; and each might meet the 
Pow ay; for that degre e of livels and eas 
conversation, which is a necessary refreshment to 
learned and the busy, would not decrease in 
pleasantness by being made of so rational a cast as 
would yet somewhat raise the minds of women, who 
commonly seek society as a scene of pleasure,—as 
a refuge from intense thought or exhausting labour 

It is a disadvantage even to those women who 
keep the best company, that it is unhappily almost 
stablished into a system, by the other sex, to post- 


pone every thing li ke instructive discourse till the 


: theirre 


treat serving as a kind 


ct. And in the 


ladies are withdrawn 
of signal for the exercise of intelle 
few cases in which it happens that any important 
discussion takes place in their presence, they are 
for the most part considered as having little interest 


in serious subjects. 


Strong truths, whenever such 


1638 


happen to be addressed to them, are either diluted 
with flattery, or kept back in part, or softened to 


their taste; orif the ladies express a wish for intor 


mation on any point, they are put off with acompli 


ment instead of areason; and are considered 
beings who are not expected to sec and to judge of 


' 


Vy sce 


tung > GS they TCasiy CNisi. 











| tract of a letter Si WN & Youngs ai tist rho visil 
| ed the White Mountains a Jew days after te 
| late catastrophe, to his friend in Boston. 

| “1 bad a very romantic excursion to the 


White Mountains, and can truly say the scene 


ry is far superior to any thing I have ever seen 
| elsewhere’ Who can look at these “ piles of 


everlasting rock,” whose hoary summits are 
pillowed in clouds, and not feel the sublimity 
and grandeur of the scene ? Who can view 


Mount Washington, towering 700 feet above 


him, without admiring the majesty of that pow 


‘* whose hands even these mountains are 
*! When we 


er, 


as the small dust in the balance 
stand in the midst of this mighty display of the 
Creator's power, how small, how insignificant, 


any proud ? 


| 

j 

| does man and all his puny works appear? Are 
: Thither let them stray—here they 
| 


may learn lessons of humility. Are they puffed 
| up with vain conceit at their own consequence F 
| Let them journey to the White Mountains, * and 


arrogant pretensions and insulting self-conceit 


will instantly subside 
| “TT have 


me, which perhaps will give you a better idea 


brought home some sketches with 
of these scenes, than can be obtained from any 
written description of mine. 
“1 could not possibly have been there at a 
My first view is of the 


more interesting period 


Notch,’ 


taken on the spot where those unfoi 
tunate people were overwhelmed by the slide 


elie apt ulustration.—A person asking how it 
happens d that many beautiful ladies took up 
with but indifferent husbands, after many fine 

fers, was thus aptly answered by a mountain 
maiden. A young friend of hers requested he: 
to go into a delightful canebrake, and there get 
him the handsomest reed. She must get it in 
once going through without turning. She went, 
and coming out, brought him quite a mean reed 


When he asked her 


she saw? “Ob no,” she replied, 


if that was the handsomest 
“| saw many 


finer as | went along, but | kept on, in hopes of 


amuch better, until [ had got on nearly through 
up with any one 


and then I was obliged to take 


| | could find.” 


Among the silly refinements which were intro 
of Charles If 


t of a French artist, who, for the considera 


' duced in the idle and luxurious times 


- 
f 


|} tion of forty shillings, initiated bis pupils in the 
mystery of folding napkins in eighteen differen: 


} forms for the dint 


* tahle 












% 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








The following dedication was delivered extem- 
pore, by Sterne, on presenting an Almanack to 
Mrs. Draper, prior to her departure for India, 
which she requested might be prefixed to the 
Almanac. 

“The Spirit of Yorick, which hovers over the 
heads of the good and friendless, greets thee, 
all gentle Eliza! and lets fall into her hands 
this present. Take it, Eliza, and count thy days 
and months of happiness by it. 

** Be good, and continue virtuous as Heaven 
has made thee, and Heaven will not thwart the 
calculation. If otherwise, still trust—look up, 
took forward. Ere fate has furnished matter 
for three such volumes, fortune shall come with 
both hands full and send thee a sweeter register 
of time. 

“OQ! there is a pathetic spirit, which ever 
tells me the good and gentle can never be for- 
saken. Sooner or later their pillows will be 
made as soft as their own bosoms. May thine, 
Eliza, every hour of this diary, be a proof of it. 
Heaven be about thee wherever thou goest. 
Adieu! Adieu! The spirit of Yorick will watch 
over thee, sleeping and waking—Fere—fare 
thee well, gentlest of women. If good betide 
thee, [cannot be miserable—if evil, I shall be 
sick of the world—and die a second time bro- 
ken-hearted. Alas! poor Yorick!” 





A Page out of Mr. Curran’s Book.—Curran 
had often beenJnvited by lord Whitworth, when 
vice regal lieutenant, to bring one of his sons 
with him to the castle. Some time afterwards, 
upon the occasion of introducing his youngest 
boy, her grace the duchess of Dorset, much 
struck with the child, said, “I wish, Mr. Cur- 
ran, you could give us a leaf out of your book.” 
« That,” replied the witty barrister, “I will 
most cheerfully do;” and presenting his infant 
to her, said, * Here is a page much at your ser- 
vice.” ‘The hint was not lost, the young gen- 
tleman being instantly appointed to the very 
honorable post of attendant upon the vice queen. 

[St. James Royal Mag. 





There is a Miss Clark lecturing on American 
Mistory, in Albany. She illustrates her lectures by 
maps, charts, diagrams, and splendid paintings. 





We all have our weak and irritable moments ;— 
we may experience many changes of temper and 
feeling ; but let us beware of betraying such varia- 
tions in our outward conduct, if we value the good 
temper and respect of our children; for these we 
have no right to expect on their part, without con- 
sistency in ours, 

— 
EPIGRAM. 
Said Joe to the mistress of twenty fine farms, 
‘You exceed all your sex in the depth of your 
charms ! 
My love is so grounded, that nothing but death 
Can conquer my love by conq’ring my breath. 
Oh! then grant your lover a smile to be fed on, 
Who loves—aye, loves the very ground that you 
tread on !”” 


Sapo 


« 











POETRY. 








We select the following neat effusion from “Tus 
Lay or Gnatitupe,” a volume of poems by Danie 
Brrax, Esq. 


THE BOW AND SMILE. 


Lines addressed to General Lafayette by a little 
girl, at whose request they were wrilten. 


Great Chief! ere yet five annual suns have shed 
Their radiant beams around my infant head, 
I heard thy virtues pealed in notes of fame, 
And learned to love and venerate thy name. 


When told that I thy reverend face should view, 

I felt the gush of joy my cheeks bedew ; 

And when the cannon’s voice and rolling drum 

Proclaim’d that thou, the great, the good, hadst 
come, 

My little heart with glad emotions beat, 

And rapture bore me through the thronging street, 

Until my eyes thy glorious form beheld, 

Where shouts of greeting thousands round thee 
swell’d. 


One look of kindness, then, one smile from thee, 
Were worth a thousand splendid toys to me ; 
But how could I, the humblest being there, 
Such favour claim—such mark’d attention share 
Distinguished men, and beauty, round thee press’d, 
Thy notice gain’d—by thy regards were bless’d :— 
There martial bands in glittering armour shone, 
And music breath’d in many a thrilling tone : 
How then could I e’en hope, on that proud day, 
Amid its joys sublime, and grand array, 
That thy exalted thoughts, and glance benign, 
Should rest one moment on a form like mine ? 
But still, towards thee, my eyes, my steps, were 
turn’d, 
And for one smile from thee my bosom burn’d, 
When, pausing in thy transit through the crowd, 
Thy eye met mine—to me thy head was bow’d ! 
And from thy noble features, free from guile, 
Upon me beam’d thy gentlest, tenderest, smile ! 
Stull, through my heart, | feel its melting glow, 
And still it makes my tears of transport flow. 


> 


That bow, that smile, whate’er the unknown fate 
That may my pilgrimage through life await, 
Still treasured with my memory’s richest gems, 
1’ll dearer hold than queens their diadems. 


Those cherish’d tokens of thy kindness tell, 
How mildest virtue can with greatness dwell ; 
How, free from proud Ambition’s dazzling glare, 
The loftiest Chief, with condescending care, 

Can mark the movements of an humble child, 
Nor deem his glory of one ray despoil’d : 

How e’en amid the pomp, and gorgeous blaze, 
That speak his fame, and blind the common gaze, 
His zeal—his kind, his anxious zeal—is shown, 
To make each bosom happy as his own. 


For thee, my country’s friend ! my prayers shall rise, 
When, borne away from Freedom’s sheltering skies, 
Thou art upon the raging ocean cast, 

Exposed to yawning guif and whelming blast ; 
And when, again, thou breath’st thy native clime, 
Begirt by Freedom’s foes, by chains, and crime, 
O! may’st thou there in health and comfort find 
Thy friends and all thy doved ones left behind ! 
And soon, with these, soon may’st thou hither come, 
To plant in Freedom’s soil thy final home ! 

And here may I, the gay, the happy child, 

Yo whom the good man bow’d and smil’d, 

Again his coming hail—his presence greet, 

His smiles enjoy—his benedictions meet. 





FROM THE VILLAGE RECORD. 
I nave loved—who has not? and the charm was 
_ dispell’d, 
While my bosom the sweet little messenger held ; 
As the noon-tide of manhood beam’d warm on my 
day, 
Like the frost-work of morning, it melted away. 


a 


) have wept—who has not? and thetear as it fell 
Bore with it the sorrow that caused it to swell ; 
Even grief was dissolved in the warm tide of tears, 
And remembrance was lost in the current of years. 


Ihave err’d—who has not ? ’tis the frailty of all, 

And to grieve when too late, with our “face to the 
wall ;” 

But the wild song of folly rose high on the wind 

And the feeling was lost in the riot of mind. 


Ihave bow’d—who has not ? to the Being above, 
Whose attribute mercy, is given in love ; 

Nor folly, nor manhood, nor years as they roll, 
Can effuce the blest feeling that chngs to my soul. 


Specimenof Poetry inthe Atlantic Souvenir, 1827. 
SONNET— THE BURIED MAID, 
And they have laid thee in thy narrow cell, 

Maid of the beauteous brow ! for the cold clay 

To be thy bridegroom, till the eternal day, 
When the loud trump its judyment-peal shall swell, 
So be it—what the Almighty dooms is well. 

But who that saw thine eyes bright glances play, 

Thy cheek’s fine flush, that mock’d the bloom of 

May, 
So late—could dream of death’s dissolving spell ? 
Vo rapture Love had sung—‘** the blissful hour 
Soon will I lead along with Hymen’s train, 
To bless the bluslong virgin and the swain,” 

And Hope believed and lighted up her bower. 
Sudden the scene was changed—the radiant flower 
Sunk its sweet head, and love’s glad song was vain 

G.W. C. 





THE REQUIEM. 


‘The bloom of the eastern rose is gone, 

In the blushing pride of its early morn ; 

The form that was light as the bounding roe, 
Is still and cold as the Alpine snow; [bright, 
And the glance of her eye like the diamond 
Is quench’d in the gloom of an endless night : 
There are sounds of wo from vale and steep, 
And the dead is nigh—weep, stranger, weep. 


Weep, brother, weep—but yet draw near, 
And gaze with me on the silent bier; 

O! mark, as slow 1 raise the veil, 

The altered hue of her features pale— 

Come ! touch the hand that you us’d to hold, 
Thou shudderest, brother— Was it cold ? 

And her sunken cyes, they are clos’d in sleep, 
Why wakes she not ’—weep, brother, weep. 


Weep, sister, weep, for the Simoom’s blast 
Hath swept o’er the lov’d one’s face as it pass’d ; 
And the rosy tint of her cheek has fled, 
For the ashen hue that marks the dead. 
The hand of love again may twine, 
* ?Mid her raven locks the myrtle vine ; 
And the summer breeze her brow may swéep, 
But she’ll wake no more—weep, sister, weep, 





William Crafts—The following epitaph was 
written by Dr. Farmer, of Charleston, the inti 
mate friend of the late Mr. Crafts, for several 
years editor of the Charleston Courier, and welt 
known asa fine writer and an accomplished 


scholar. He was from Vermont. 


Why should I touch a vesper string, 
Or seek a harp divine ? 

Can sorrow and her shadows bring 
A harp so sweet as thine ? 


No—I can only wail thy doom ; 
The tangled weeds I dress 

Are fitting for the minstrel’s tomb, 
And sacred to distress. 


Go, Crafts—go rest thine aching head, 
Where envy cannot sear— 
Each muse shall bless thy moonlight bed, 








And bless thee witha tear. 


